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EDITORIALS 


refreshing than an interview with a salesman who 

knows his product and is 100 percent sold on it. 
Such an interview cannot help but leave the prospect 
with the feeling that the interview was both profitable 
and enjoyable. And that’s exactly the way one feels 
after reading the Kraut Letter published by the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association’s Secretary, W. R. 
Moore. Mr. Moore literally has kraut on the brain. 
His letter, three or four pages, in mimeograph form, 
is all ways chock full of suggestions for packing better 
quality, and selling more kraut. 


Not content with that, he is actually writing letters 
for his members now, and suggesting that they mimeo- 
graph the letter and sent it to brokers and customers. 
That’s really putting the goods down on the line. Some 
idea of the quality of his material may be had from a 
review of this first letter which accompanied his June 
4 Bulletin. Taking figures from the “Almanac” he 
first converted total packs of the 14 major vegetables 
into cases of 24/2’s. These figures show that more 
kraut is packed and sold (5 year average) than nine 
out of all 14 major canned vegetables, exceeded only 
by peas, corn, tomatoes and green beans. Secretary 
Moore then produced his Sunday punch. He showed 
on the basis of surveys that this position had been 
obtained despite the fact that in nine out of ten stores 
kraut is placed on the bottom shelf. Lastly, he showed 
how it can be done, pointing out that one chain of 24 
supers that gave kraut regular display treatment, out- 
sold another chain of 200 stores that kept kraut on 
bottom shelves. Same kraut both chains. That’s serv- 
ice with a capital “S’”, and augers well for the future 
of the kraut industry. 

Mr. Moore will have an article in next week’s issue, 
that you will want to read for profit and enjoyment. 


Cretes G INFORMATION—There is nothing more 


BETS TOO—And while on the subject, and be- 
caus: it’s so all-important that the customer know 
exac |y what you have to sell, the information recently 
pub! shed by Sales Manager Carl Kouba of The Larsen 
Com any, on the Company’s canned beet pack, is an 
exce ont example of how to furnish the broker and 
buye: with “plus” information. The Sales Depart- 
men. with the Laboratory cooperating, has worked out 
a lis! ug of general information on beets, complete with 
diagr..ms and can capacity information, with particu- 
lar reference to the 303 tin. Cut beets, for instance, 
will be cut from a beet approximately 2 inches in diam- 
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eter, and will contain 45 cuts for each No. 303 can, 55 
for the No. 2, and 310 for the No. 10. In sliced beets 
the designation “‘small’ will be 17% inches in diameter, 
medium 214 inches, large 214 inches. Only the small 
will be packed in 303’s which will contain 26 slices and 
the large will be packed only in No. 10’s which will con- 
tain 120 slices. Whole beets are catalogued in the 
same manner, from % of an inch to 15% inches, with 
approximate counts for each size for each can size 
given. 

But it is not our purpose to describe the complete 
set-up here. That will be given elsewhere. Our pur- 
pose in mentioning it is to demonstrate how it is pos- 
sible to dig up more and new information about your 
product which had not been generally available before, 
and which in all probability will help you sell more 
canned foods. Indications are that ideas like this may 
prove helpful later on this year. 


WAGE SQUEEZE — Two weeks ago this column 
spoke of the labor difficulty many canners were having, 
especially those operating in the vicinity of defense 
plants. It’s good to see that the National Canners 
Association has taken up the problem and in a letter to 
the Wage Stabilization Board, urged the necessity of 
relief. Canners who may be thinking in their despera- 
tion of violation, are reminded that only this week the 
Wage Stabilization Board unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution that for violators would disregard and disallow 
the amount of wages, salaries or compensation (not 
merely the amount representing the increase) for the 
following: 

1. Calculating deductions under the Revenue Laws 
of the United States in determining costs; 

2. In determining costs or expenses under any con- 
tract made by or on behalf of the United States, either 
directly or indirectly ; 

3. In setting or approving any maximum price ceil- 
ings; and 

4. In determining costs or expenses of any such 
employer for the purpose of any other law or regu- 
lation whether heretofore or hereafter enacted or 
promulgated. 

Provisions for partial relief from the above were 
included in the Resolution, where it finds extenuating 
and mitigating circumstances. The Resolution, how- 
ever, further recommended withholding of priorities 
assistance and materials allocation from violators. It 
also sets up an enforcement commission. 
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Dusting a potato field with 
C-O-C-S using a Niagara 
Cropmaster Duster 


ON 


More Particles Per Pound 


(-0-CS is 
Safe, Effective 
for other crops 


You can use the safe, 
protective properties of 
C-O-C-S as a fungicide 
dust or spray for crops 
such as tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, melons, pep- 
pers, squash, lima beans, 
celery, carrots. “Ask the 
Niagara man” for his 
sound advice. 


What does this mean? 


It means you get more protection from 
fewer pounds of Niagara C-O-C-S, per 
acre. It means more thorough coverage of 
the foliage. It means better blight 

control for your crop since smaller toxic 
copper particles are more fungicidal and 
are more adhesive to resist wash-off by 
rain. It means lower cost protection! 


Niagara C-O-C-S mixes readily as a spray, 
flows freely as a dust and adheres to 

either dry or wet foliage. For 

professional advice as to timing, rate of 
application and methods to assure maximum 
results “‘ask the Niagara man’’. 

Write us and he will see you. 


Niagara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N. Y. * Richmond, Calif. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Tampa, Fla. 
Pompano, Fla. * New Orleans, La. * Greenville, Miss. * Harlingen, Tex. 
Canadian Associgte: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ont. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 26—Beans: 
Fordhook Limas in the Wicomico-Somer- 
set area developed normally under the 
favorable weather conditions. Earliest 
pods are two inches long and plants are 
heavy with bloom and set of small pods. 
Planting of baby limas on the Del-Mar 
Peninsula went ahead on schedule. Good 
rainfall earlier in the month, and warm 
weather, gave the crop a good start. 
Harvest of snap beans on the Del-Mar 
Peninsula moved into a rapid start and 
some canners were up to full operation 
by week’s end. West of the Bay harvest 
was just starting. So far beans of all 
kinds have suffered little damage from 
disease and insects. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, June 21 — Green 
Beans: First planting partially frozen 
out; second and third plantings in ex- 
cellent condition. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 18—Green & Wax 
Beans: Harvest will not start before last 
week of June, and the first picking will 
be light because those blooms blasted for 
some reason and there are not many 
beans from that bloom setting. Acreage 
is normal in this area but the crop will 
be much lighter than last year. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., June 19—Green & Wax 
Beans: Acreage slightly less than last 
year. However, the crop could be larger 
if weather conditions are favorable. 
Cold weather shortened the season last 
year. Planting is completed with the ex- 
ception of a few acres where ground is 
too wet. Growing conditions are good at 
present. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 26—Corn: 
Weather conditions were generally fa- 
vorable for development of the crop; 
moisture supply is adequate and with hot 
weather corn developed rapidly. Cool 
nights the forepart of the week restricted 
growth somewhat but by week’s end the 
hot, humid days and nights made ideal 
corn weather. Some fields are quite un- 
even, particularly on the Del-Mar Penin- 
sula where insects and excess moisture in 
some limited areas have caused damage. 
Freedom from rain over most of the 
week gave farmers opportunity to cul- 
tivate, and much of the weedy condition 
was eliminated. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, June 18 — Corn: 
Acreage up over 1950; prospects for 
yield about the same as 1950. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL., June 25—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage up 35 percent. Present crop 
prospect compared to 1950 very good. We 
have had ample moisture and now need 
some dry weather so that the farmers 
can get into their fields to eliminate 
grass and weeds. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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The Problem of Feeding Seasonal Workers 


By CAROLINE MENUEZ 


Field Research Division, Paper Cup and 
Container Institute, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Regular cafeterias for plant employees 
and even meals sent to the fields for crop 
pickers are helping many food packers 
attract and hold workers who come back 
season after season. A company-man- 
aged cafeteria at Green Giant in Le 
Sueur, Minnesota, has been feeding 600 
of the company’s 750 workers during 
their three month season and sends 
paper-packaged meals to the field since 
the war period. At Pasco Packing in 
Dade City, Florida, all-paper service per- 
mits a concessionaire to feed 500 or more 
employees sandwiches, chili, and bever- 
ages from a snack bar in the yard with 
only three food service workers. 

In New Jersey, the Seabrooks have 
experimented with many ways to assure 
themselves of a supply of skilled hands. 
For the past few years, they have had 
Puerto Rican and Jamaican workers, 
Japanese Americans and displaced per- 
sons as well as the regular crews who 
come to them by arrangement with a 
southern sugar refining company. Sea- 
brook’s trend has been to equalize condi- 
tions of cannery work with those of other 
industries. An important step in this 
direction has been production scheduling 
which provides employment the year 
round for an increasing number of work- 
ers on repacking and freezing of mixed 
vegetables, maintenance, and other than 
mid-summer items. As soon as building 
restrictions were lifted at the end of the 
war, Seabrook built more modern small 
houses for these permanent workers. 
During the harvest season, their wives 
and relatives are available to help out at 
the plant. Seabrook gets along well with 
unions representing both field and plant 
workers, 


SEABROOK’S CAFETERIA 


At the freezing plant itself, cafeteria 
service is available for workers who 
don’t bring their lunches. Up to three 
years ago, Seabrook gave workers an 
“all you can eat” free lunch consisting 
of soup, sandwiches, and coffee. But in 
1947, the company negotiated with the 
union to adopt a charge for the lunches 
and }\ise wages a few cents an hour to 
make up for them. This proved more 
satis!. ‘tory all around. Today, the big 
plant afeteria has a more varied menu, 
and } ices, while low (10 cents to 15 
cents Y soup, coffee 8c) bear some re- 
lation o costs. Last year the cafeteria 
lost $17,000 largely because two units 
were bing run, one for men and one for 
womer Now that they are consolidated, 
Seabro.k expects to do better financially, 
but the. don’t want things to get so good 
that anyone can claim they are making 
Money on their workers. 
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CONCESSION WAGONS FOR 
FIELD WORKERS 


Field workers at Seabrook either bring 
their own lunches or buy beverages from 
concession wagons similar to the ones 
familiar at beaches and ball parks which 
roll right into the fields at bean and pea 
picking time to be on hand for the noon 
break. Paper service is essential to these 
concessionaires since the wagons can’t 
wash dishes properly and couldn’t collect 
dirty mugs or dishes. When field workers 
have to continue an hour or two in the 
evening to get in a crop of ripening peas 
at exactly the right moment for freez- 
ing, the company sends sandwiches and 
thermos jugs of coffee to the men for a 
supper meal. In order to insure sanita- 
tion, the coffee is served in hot drink 
paper cups. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SMALLER PACKERS 


These arrangements, of course, are 
solutions for the big canner and grower, 
who has many resources for recruiting 
and attracting hands at the times he 
needs them. If competition with other 
industries which have provided services 
for their employees is forcing these com- 
panies to install food service, it’s all the 
more worthwhile for small organizations 
to consider whether they, too, can make 
lunch available to their people. From 
a purely selfish point of view, nourishing 
hot food at noon is bound to keep produc- 
tion high and help morale, especially of 
workers who come from a distance for 
the harvest season and are lodged in 
temporary quarters where cooking is 
difficult. 

The food service need not be elaborate. 
Since it will be used only part of the 


year, it would in any case be unwise io 
invest heavily in kitchen equipment. 
Much more practical are the many food 
service systems devised during World 
War II to feed war workers right on the 
plant floor. According to a recent survey 
of 240 plants of all kinds made by the 
Paper Cup and Container Institute, half 
of the plans mentioned by respondents 
for feeding more workers call for food 
carts, snack bars or canteens on the fac- 
tory floor, or food and beverage vending 
machines. 

These decentralized systems reach 
more workers than the elaborate cafe- 
terias; require less hands per customer 
to operate (one food service worker can 
feed 61 customers in a cafeteria, but 159 
in a snack bar, the Institute found) ; and 
are attractive to outside concessionaries 
who will take the whole food service job 
off management’s hands. Disposable 
paper service makes them flexible, cuts 
dishwashing, and is safer than glassware 
or china would be in a food packing 
plant. 


OUTSIDE CATERERS 


Simplest way to start is probably to 
call in a local restaurant man who does 
a heavy dinner business but has idle 
equipment and labor at noon. Together 
you can plan a simple but nourishing 
menu which he can cook in quantity on 
his own premises at a reasonable price. 
Soup, chili, stews, made dishes, baked 
beans are all favorites with workers and 
durable enough so that they can be 
packed in metal vacuum containers hold- 
ing five and ten gallons and trucked to 
your plant. There, over an easily con- 
structed counter, the food can be dished 
out in paper food containers and soup 


(Continued on Page 18) 


A pickup truck brings coffee and sandwiches to a group of workers trying out an experi- 


mental asparagus cutting machine at Seabrook Farms in New Jersey. 


Tractor seats 


mounted on a low iron bar allow the cutters to sit comfortably while being propelled 


along the rows, 
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Tin Plate and Can Making Research 


Tracing of the history and develop- 
ment of the tin plate industry and out- 
lines of the comprehensive research and 
testing programs carried out by can com- 
pany research laboratories provided one 
of the features of the 11th Annual con- 
ference of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists held in New York City June 
17-21. 

With Dr. Berton S. Clark, director of 
research for the American Can Company 
as chairman, a panel of four speakers 
discussed two subjects, the production 
of tin plate and the use of modern tin 
plate for the manufacture of food 
containers. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 
TIN PLATE PRODUCTION 


Complete rebuilding of the tin plate 
industry from new foundations and on 
new principles was outlined by R. B. 
Meneilly, metallurgical engineer of the 
United States Steel Company. Mr. Men- 
eilly said there has been a complete revo- 
lution in the industry’s processing meth- 
ods to a point where virtually “all ma- 
chinery and equipment today are totally 
different. 

“Only the steel and the tin have any 
resemblance to the old tin mill which was 
in use 20 years ago,” he reported. 

Taking as an example the No. 2 can, 
he said that signs of progress have been 
noted in the tin plate industry in the 
improvement of surface uniformity and 
the reduction of glaring surface defects, 
so prominent with “Pack rolled” plate. 
Standards for gage, flatness and shear- 
ing are far beyond those previously ob- 
tained and the “new” quality has made 
possible the high speed enameling, litho- 
graphing and can line operations. 

Present-day corrosion resistance, he 
added, takes away much of the risk of 
packing the so-called “most corrosive” 
food products and allows use of lighter 
coating weights at considerable savings. 
Physical characteristics are now signifi- 
cantly better and methods have been 
established for controlling tempers with- 
in reasonable limits. 

Major accomplishments of research 
work in the tin plate and allied indus- 
tries fields have resulted in improved 
electrolytics, development of melting pro- 
cesses for the tin coating, new chemical 
treatments for better enamel adhesion, 
and new oiling processes. 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Discussing the significance of continu- 
ous production methods in the manufac- 
ture of tin plate, E. D. Martin, superin- 
tendent of research and development for 
Inland Steel Company, said that such 
continuous processing and better control 
of the operation has made a much 
superior and relatively cheaper product. 

After detailing the process of continu- 
ous production methods, Mr. Martin ex- 
plained that “black plate” or steel in the 
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form obtained before tinning is another 
product while “terne plate” differs by 
being given a coating of alloyed lead and 
tin. 

“Producing now at the rate of 5,400,- 
000 tons a year of tin mill products,” he 
said, “the United States uses for this 
purpose more steel than is produced for 
all uses by any other country except 
Russia, the United Kingdom, France 
and Germany.” 


CORROSION RESISTANCE 


Research of the past 20 years and the 
correlated developments in the tin plate 
industry have been an important factor 
in the conservation of tin, according to 
R. R. Hartwell, assistant chief of the 
container section of American Can Com- 
pany’s research department. 


Discussing corrosion factors related to 
the use of tin plate for food containers, 
Mr. Hartwell said that advances in the 
tin plate industry also have made pos- 
sible containers with improved corrosion 
performance. Such improved methods 
have been one of the factors in the abil- 
ity to conserve tin. 


Enlarging on the subject of corrosion, 
Mr. Hartwell said that corrosive charac- 
teristics of food products vary widely 
and for these reasons actual trials and 
experience from similar products are 
currently the only known methods of de- 
termining the relationships between shelf 
life, product, tin plate and container. 

Although variation in the product it- 
self, he added, may provide a degree of 
corrosiveness which cannot be compen- 
sated for by tin plate, the practical ad- 
vances of the past 20 years have been 
secured by the manufacture of better tin 
plate. 


The most important characteristic of 
tin plate from the corrosive viewpoint is 
the relatively inert behavior of tin to- 
ward most food products combined with 
the ability to furnish electrochemical 
protection to the steel base, and many 
factors concerning the steel and tin coat- 
ing are capable of influencing the extent 
of this protection. 


ELECTROLYTIC PLATE 
INCREASING 


Comprehensive research and _ testing 
programs carried out by can company 
research laboratories have permitted the 
extension of the use of electrolytic 
plate containers to an_ increasingly 
greater number of products, according 
to Dr. A. E. Stevenson, assistant to the 
general manager of research of the Con- 
tinental Can Company. 


Increased use of electrolytic plate con- 
tainers has been reflected in the growth 
of electrolytic plate production from 3.0 
percent of the total tin plate production 
in 1942 to 59.8 percent of the total in 
1950, Dr. Stevenson said, 


The average amount of tin per base 
box of plate used in the manufacture of 
cans, he continued, has dropped from 
1.50 pounds in 1940 to less than .80 
pound in 1950. A further decrease will 
result in 1951 due to the much greater 
use of plate with a tin coating of 0.25 
pound per base box. 


While relaxation of government re. 
strictions imposed in 1951 may result in 
the use of heavier coated plate for cans 
for some products, the average amount 
of tin used per base box of plate in the 
future is not likely to exceed that for 
1950 and is more likely to be lower. 

Use of plate with the lower weights of 
tin coating, Stevenson said, has enabled 
the can manufacturing industry to oper. 
ate at high volume during periods of re- 
striction in the use of tin and still pro- 
duce satisfactory containers. 


“In discussing the subject of fitting 
the container to meet the requirements 
of the product, it should be pointed out,” 
he said, “that the tin plate manufactur- 
ing companies are not in a position to 
test their product from the standpoint 
of its ultimate use as a container. There- 
fore changes in the manufacturing pro- 
cedures for tin plate require extensive 
testing by the can companies in order to 
determine for what products the modi- 
fied plate may be used. 


“Since there are no short cuts to deter- 
mine the suitability of the plate for dif- 
ferent products, particularly from the 
standpoint of internal corrosion, a vari- 
ety of foods must be packed in cans made 
from the plate and these stored and 
examined periodically which in some 
cases may be several years.” 


FREY HEADS IFT 


Charles N. Frey was named President 
of the Institute of Food Technologists 
during the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
the professional society held in New 
York City, June 17 to 21. Dr. Frey is 
Scientific Director of Standard Brands, 
Inc., with headquarters in New York 
City. 

Bernard E. Proctor of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Food Technology at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was named 
President elect. Phillip K. Bates of Riker 
Laboratories, Inc., will continue 4s 
Treasurer, and Colonel Charles S. Law- 
rence will continue in the office of Exect- 
tive Secretary with headquarters at 176 
W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


OPENS NEW BRANCH 


Wm. Montgomery Co., Philadelphia, 
has opened a new cash-and-carry whole 
sale grocery branch at Wilmingtol, 
under the management of Paul DP. 
Hathaway. 
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DR. STEVENSON WINS 
APPERT AWARD 


Dr. A. E. Stevenson, Technical Assis- 
tant to the General Manager, Research 
Department, Continental Can Company, 
Inc., was the 1951 recipient of the Nico- 
las Appert Medal. The medal was pre- 
sented at last week’s 11th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Institute of Food Technogolists 
in New York City. Dr. Stevenson is one 
of the country’s leading specialists in the 
field of food canning technology. Born 
May 16, 1886, near Astoria, Illinois, he 
received his academic training ending in 
a B.S. degree in chemistry in 1912 at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. During the past forty-one years he 
has virtually devoted his entire efforts 
toward scientific advancement in the 
fields of foods, drugs, and canning tech- 
nology. Starting as a chemist for the 
Kansas State Board of Health in 1909, 
he became associated with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1915 doing 
food and drug work. In 1919 he joined 
the technical staff of the National 
Canners Association and remained there 
as chemist and canning technologist until 
1926. He then joined the research staff 
of Continental Can Company, Ince., as 
Assistant Director in 1926 and was pro- 
moted in 1943 to the position he holds 
today. 


Dr. Stevenson is an_ outstanding 
authority on the chemical relationship of 
foods to metal surfaces. His studies re- 
lating to discoloration in canned beets, 
preservation of color in canned peas, the 
effects of hard water in canning and 
others have all led to widespread prac- 
tical application. His work on the chem- 
ical and the electrolytic treatment of tin 
plate surfaces has resulted in greater 
stain resistance, and the basic procedure 
is being utilized commercially to some 
extent. He also conducted extensive work 
over the years on the processing of foods 
and was the originator of an agitating 
type of process (shaker cooker) which 
is being used to a slight extent today. 
His recent discovery which established 
asparagus as an important source of 
relatively searce Rutin was timely and of 
significant value. 


As a member of a technical advisory 
grou) to the War Production Board dur- 
ing World War II, Dr. Stevenson con- 
tributed greatly to the cause of tin con- 
servation. He is still actively engaged in 
similar work in his own Company and 
throuch his position as Chairman of the 
Rese: ch Committee of the Can Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. He is also a direc- 
tor of the Associates Food and Container 
Insti! te and is a member of the Com- 
mitte: on Packing, Packaging and Pres- 
ervation, National Research Council Ad- 
visory Board on Quartermaster Research 
and Development. His corrosion and cor- 
rosion - inhibitor investigations, unpub- 
lished except for three patents, have con- 
tribute greatly to the successful com- 
cercial preservation of foods in metal 
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Dr. Arthur E. Stevenson, Research Director, Continental Can Company, receiving the 
Nicolas Appert Medal from Dr. Berton S. Clark at the Institute of Food Technologists 
Awards Dinner on Tuesday evening, June 19 at the Hotel New Yorker. 


containers. His work on the National 
Canners Association Processing Commit- 
tee on Foods in Metal Containers has 
been effective and constant for many 
years. 


NEW DIETETIC SAUCE 


Ocean Spray is now making a new 
dietetic cranberry product that promises 
to be a welcome boon for consumers on 
sugar free and salt free diets. The na- 
tural sugar content of cranberries is low 
to begin with, about half that of most 
fruits, and no sugar or salt is added to 
Dietetic Cranberries. Sucaryl Calcium 
is used for sweetening, making the cal- 
cium content of the finished product 45 
milligrams per 100 grams. The new 
sauce contains only 10 calories per 100 
grams. Dietetic Cranberries are packed 
in 12-0z. jars that show the bright, 
tempting color of the berries. Shipments 
have commenced and the new product 
will soon be available to retail stores in 


all markets. 


WORLD CITRUS CROP 
LARGEST ON RECORD 


The world citrus crop from the bloom 
of 1950 is indicated to be 379.2 million 
boxes, U.S.D.A reports. It is the largest 
production on record, 12 percent higher 
than the 1949 crop of 339.9 million boxes 
and 388 percent higher than the prewar 
(1935-39) average of 274 million boxes. 
The increase was largely in orange and 
tangerine production which was 26.8 mil- 
lion boxes above 1949. World orange 
and tangerine production in 1950 of 
297.6 million boxes is the highest on rec- 
ord, and 39 percent higher than the pre- 
war average of 213.4 million boxes. 


CANNON CELEBRATES 
70th ANNIVERSARY 


The 70th Anniversary of H. P. Cannon 
& Sons, Inc., Bridgeville, Delaware, can- 
ners, was celebrated on June 26 when the 
company’s entire personnel were host to 
guests from several states for an inspec- 
tion of the new plant. 


On June 12 and 13 the company was 
host to employes and their families, and 
to friends in the community, for a tour 
of the plant. 


The Cannon business has remained in 
the same family since 1881 when the 
business was established by Henry P. 
Cannon. His son, Harry L. Cannon, 
joined the firm in 1899, saw its incorpo- 
ration in 1911, and the steady develop- 
ment of new products with the market 
extending into 46 states. The firm’s man- 
agement has remained virtually the same 
since 1944. Harry P. Cannon II heads 
the firm as President; Mrs. Isabella D. 
Cannon is Vice-President; James E. Cul- 
ver, Secretary - Treasurer; Mrs. Sally 
Cannon Spotswood, Assistant Treasurer; 
and former Governor C. Douglass Buck, 
and F. W. C. Webb are Directors. Harry 
W. Fortey became a member of the staff 
as Vice-President in Charge of Sales in 
1950. 


SOUR CHERRY CROP 


Sour cherry prospects on June 15 in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin were for a crop of 
142,330 tons, down 1 percent from June 
1 forecast and 6 percent below last year’s 
record crop of 150,800 tons. The fore- 
cast for Michigan was 88,000 tons, New 
York 29,000 tons, Pennsylvania - 11,000 
tons, Ohio 3,030 tons, Wisconsin 11,300 
tons. 
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“LEGAL MINIMUM” PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS FOR FRUITS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced June 21 the location adjust- 
ments, by producing areas, of the May 
15, 1951, “legal minimum” prices for 
most deciduous fruits and berries for 
processing. 1948 is used as the base 
year. (1950 was used as the base for 
vegetables. Canning Trade February 5 
and March 5, 1951.) 


As in vegetables, provision is made for 
the individual processor to determine the 
appropriate adjustment to his 1948 raw 
products cost for the 1951 season. The 
average increases to (or decreases from) 
the 1948 area average prices apply 
equally to all processors on an individual 
basis. 


Although the actual prices paid will be 
determined as heretofore on the basis of 
supply-demand relationships the area 
“legal minimums” may be of assistance 
in arriving at prices that are not out of 
line with ceiling prices for processed 
deciduous fruits and berries that might 
be imposed by the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization at some future time. 


The “legal minimum” prices for de- 
ciduous fruits and berries (except sweet 
cherries, gooseberries and strawberries) 
are based on parity prices and hence are 
subject to change with changes in parity. 
The U. S. “minimums” for sweet cher- 
ries, gooseberries, and strawberries are 
based on the highest price paid to grow- 
ers during the period May 24-June 24, 
1950, as adjusted and will be subject to 
change only if the parity price exceeds 
the “legal minimum” as now computed 
under the alternative provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 


The following tables show by produc- 
tion areas the 1948 average prices re- 
ceived by growers as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the adjustment to attain the area “legal 
minimum” prices as of May 15, 1951. 
These prices are averages for various 
grades, sizes, varieties, and in some in- 
stances different processing uses. To ar- 
rive at the cost of raw agricultural com- 
modities which, if paid, may be reflected 
in ceiling prices for 1951, the individual 
processor adds the raw product increase 
or subtracts the decrease shown in the 
table to his 1948 average raw product 
prices. Price changes within any use 
for individual grades, sizes, or varieties 
may be made in any manner. However, 
the average change which, if paid, must 
be reflected in the ceiling price are those 
shown on the table. In computing aver- 
age price changes the grade, size, or 
varietal composition of the base year 
price should be used. 


Provision is made to enable growers 
and processors to adjust the allowable 
raw product increases as the “legal mini- 
mum”’ price changes with shifts in the 
parity price. The U. S. and area aver- 
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age “legal minimum” prices are found 
in the accompanying table. As_ these 
“legal minimums” increase or decrease 
with changes in the parity prices for 
these commodities the area allowable 
raw product changes over the base period 
can be adjusted by the same dollars and 
cents amount. The U. S. “legal mini- 
mum” prices are published monthly in a 
supplement to Agricultural Prices. Grow- 
ers and processors will be expected to 
keep themselves informed of any changes 
that may occur in the legal minimum 
prices as a result of changes in parity, 
since responsibility for applying the 
proper adjustment to specific circum- 
stance rests with the individual pro- 
cessor. 

“Legal minimum” price adjustments 
for apples and grapes for processing will 
be announced in the near future. 


Average Raw Product Adjustments to Arrive at 
Legal Minimum Prices for Deciduous Fruits and 
Berries as of May 15, 1951 


May 15, 1951 
1948 “Legal Minimum” 
Average Adjustment 
Price Average from 1948 


—— dollars per unit 
Apricots—ton 
U. 8. 104.00 
California 105.00 
Utah . 12.00 90.30 
All Other States........ 44.90 90.30 


+ 48,00 
+78.30 
+ 45.40 


CHERRIES, Sour—ton 
U. S. 


233.00 
233.00 — 3.00 
N.Y., Pa. Ore., 
Wash. 

Michigan, Utah 
All Other States 


233.00 
233.00 
233.00 


+ 23.00 
+53.00 
158.00 +75.00 


CHERRIES, SWEET—ton 
&. 306.00! 
Calif.: Brining 310.00 310.00 
Calif.: Canning........ 329.00 328.00 
Ore., Wash., Idaho: 
Brining 
Ore., Wash., 
Canning 
N.Y., Pa., Ohio: 
All Processing 
Mich.: All 
Processing 
All Other States: 
All Processing ...... 251.00 


261.00 
284.00 
302.00 
271.00 
271.00 


CRANBERRIES—barrel 


U. S.: All Use 21.10 
U. S. Processing 18.40 


Fics—ton 

145.00 
142.00 
182.00 


+-50.00 
+70.00 


California . 


74.20 +10.90 


66.60 
California 61.20 
Ore., Wash., S.C. .... BE 72.85 
Georgia ° 72.85 
All Other States........ 67.60 


PEArs—ton 
90.80 
91.20 
All Other States t 65.30 


May 15, 1951 
1948 “Legal Minimum” 
Average Adjustment 
Area Price Average from 1948 


——- dollars per unit —— 


PLuMsS—ton 

8. 55.80 
California 53.00 
All Other States J 71.10 


— 7.00 
+ 23.20 


PruNnes—ton 
U. S. 63.40 24.40 


—— cents per unit—— 
BLACKBERRIES— pound 
S 8.0 14.1 + 61 


22.31 

22.0 + 2, 

Louisiana ..... 23.8 + 
California i 24.5 + 2. 
22.0 + 2 


2. 


13.5 + 21 


1 Adjusted price Sec. 402(d)(3) of Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 
2 Derived. 


MARK UP ALLOWED ON CATSuUP 
AND CHILI SAUCE BOTTLES 


Supplementary Regulation 35 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation issued 
June 26, permits manufacturers of cat- 
sup and chili sauce bottles to raise the 
price 15 cents per gross, over the price 
established by GCPR. OPS explains 
that this was needed because of the prac- 
tice of glass companies to grant pre-sea- 
son discounts to encourage early orders, 
and because GCPR caught these manv- 
facturers during this period. Effective 
date of the order is June 26. It is made 
applicable only to the 1951 _ bottling 
season. 


F. F. MARK-UPS RAISED 


Office of Price Stabilization has issued 
Amendment 4 to Ceiling Price Regula 
tion 15, granting grocery chains at it- 
creased mark-up on frozen foods pul- 
chased direct and warehoused, prior t0 
their delivery to retail units. 

Increased allowances ranging up to 8 
percent are granted on top of the 27 
percent mark-ups originally permitted 
frozen foods distributors. This percent: 
age increase, it is estimated, will cover 
the cost of warehousing and delivery t0 
the chains. 
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BoYSENBERRIES—pound 
13.8 + 21 
LoGANBERRIES—pound 
RASPBERRIES, BLACK—pound 
RAspBerries, Rep—pound 
STRA WBERRIES—pound 
2 
YouNGBERRIES—pound 
0.00 
— 1.00 
+21.00 
+15.00 
+54.00 
+41.00 
+20.00 
PEACHES, CLINGSTONE—ton 
PEACHES, FreeEStoNE—ton 
411.70 
— 5.50 
411.75 
+16.11 
—28.60 
— 7.60 
+ 2.30 


CARLOADING ORDER 


Effective date of Car Service Order 
878, prescribing minimum carloading re- 
quirements for canned foods, has been 
postponed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to July 16. 


NCA BUILDING DEDICATION 


Dedication ceremonies for the new Na- 
tional Canners. Association Western 
Branch Laboratory building at Berkeley, 
California, will be held on October 11 
and 12. A Committee is now at work 
planning for the occasion. 

At that time the NCA Board of Direc- 
tors will meet at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel in San Francisco. 


OZARK DATES 


The regular Fall Meeting of the Ozark 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, on 
Friday, November 9, Secretary F. R. 
Spurgin has announced. ; 

The 44th Annual Convention of the 
Association will be held at the Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, February 14 
and 15, 1952. 


MICHIGAN DATES 


The Fall Meeting of the Michigan Can- 
ners Association will be held at the Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, November 26 
and 27. 


HEINZ ADVERTISING 


Speaking before the National Conven- 
tion of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association at Denver this week, 
Arthur Dimond of Pittsburgh, Heinz Ad- 
vertising Manager, said that in the past 
30 years the H. J. Heinz Company has 
averaged $1 million a year in newspaper 


advertising, including daily, Sunday and > 


Sunday magazine sections, to sell its 
wrld famous 57 varieties to the Ameri- 
cai consumer. Speaking of the size of 
th food business today, Mr. Dimond 
co mented “The food business is the 
la zest business in the world and the 
$1 3,354,000 spent by the food industry 
in the country’s newspapers make it by 
fa their largest single source of national 
re enue.” 


CONTINENTAL ACQUIRES 
PLANT SITE 


ontinental Can Company. has acquired 
a5 acre site at Pittsburg, California, 
wh-re a one story plant for the manu- 
fac ure of fibre shipping drums will be 
ere ted as soon as work can be started. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
APPOINTMENT 


Vincent Patricola, former District 
Sales Manager for Snow Crop Market- 
ers, Inc., has been appointed District 
Sales Manager, Frozen Food Division 
for Crosse & Blackwell Company, Balti- 
more, and will supervise sales of frozen 
concentrated fruit juices in the Metro- 
politan New York City territory. 


DICK BYRNE 
FINDS AN OFFICE 


Richard P. (Dick) Byrne, U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Buyer in the Baltimore 
area, has moved his office from his home 
to a downtown office in Baltimore. The 
office will be officially known as “QM 
Corp, U. S. Army Field Buying Office, 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables”, and will 
be located at 24th & Maryland Avenue, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. Mail will reach 
him at P. O. Box 1715 and he may be 
reached by phone at Hopkins 2700. 


STERLING 
COOPERATIVE CANNERY 

Sterling Cooperative, Inc., with offices 
at Sterling, Cayuga County, New York, 
has purchased the canning plant and 
equipment formerly operated by Curtis 
Fruit Farms, Inc. The cooperative was 
organized last fall by a small group of 
local growers for the purpose of canning 
their large crops of apples. The acquisi- 
tion of the new plant will now permit 
the processing of strawberries, sweet 
and sour cherries, tomatoes and green 
and wax beans, as well as apples. Jean 
Butts, President, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Paul B. Smith as General 
Manager. Mr. Smith was formerly asso- 
ciated with Loope & Smith, Ine., at 
Model City, New York, and Continental 
Can Company at Syracuse. D. E. Curtis, 
President of Curtis Fruit Farms, Inc., 
continues as a Director of the cooperative. 
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CONTINENTAL OFFERS STOCK 


Continental Can Company has ap- 
proved a plan to offer 230,000 common 
shares of stock to employees under a 
stock purchase plan. The offering price 
to officers and other executive employes 
is $35 a share, and to other employes of 
the company $33.25 a share. The shares 
offered to officers and executive employes 
are purchasable in installments over the 
next ten years. 


RETIRES FROM BUSINESS 
The Fall River, Massachusetts, Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, Inc., announces 
its retirement from business, effective 
June 30, 1951. 


FOOD COMMITTEE MEETING 


Members of the Frozen Fruit and 
Vegetable Processors Industry Advisory 
Committee met for the second time June 
22 with officials of the Office of Price 
Stabilization to discuss a proposed tail- 
ored ceiling price regulation for the 
industry. 

The first meeting of the committee was 
held on April 27. 

OPS officials presented a rough draft 
of a proposed tailored regulation, which 
the committee discussed in detail at the 
day long meeting. 

Generally speaking, the proposed regu- 
lation sets up pricing formulas along the 
general lines historically used by the in- 
dustry, with base period prices to reflect 
weighted average prices during the first 
60 days after the beginning of pack in 
1948. The regulation is intended to cover 
all sales at the processor levels. 

Members made numerous suggestions 
for clarification of certain provisions in 
the proposed regulation, together with 
suggestions and recommendations for 
changes, deletions, and additions to meet 
specific pricing problems which have de- 
veloped in the industry. 


GETS LABEL ACCOUNT 


Lee Grimes, who has had several years 
in the label and lithograph field, has 
been appointed sales representative in 
the Los Angeles territory for the Carton 
Label & Lithograph Company of San 
Francisco, and will make his headquar- 


ters in Los Angeles at 2500 West 6th 
Street. 


VISITS NORTHWEST 


H. W. Daggatt, manager of the San 
Francisco office of Steinharter & Nord- 
linger, made a trip through the Pacific 
Northwest in June, visiting canners and 
others for whom the firm is selling 
representative. 


F. M. OFFERS STOCK 
TO EMPLOYEES 


The Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., San Jcese, Calif., has announced 
a plan to raise more than $4,000,000 
through the sale of common stock to em- 
ployees other than directors or officers. 


U. OF M. GRAD WITH 
~NEW YORK FIRM 


J. W. Hallaner, 1951 graduate of the 
University of Maryland Food Processing 
Course, will be associated with the Web- 
ster Canning & Preserving Company, 
Inc. of Webster, New York, after July 1. 
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DOLE ENGINEERING REPORT 


The James Dole Engineering Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., formerly the Schwarz 
Engineering Co., reports a net loss of 
$31,051 for the year ended April 30, 
compared with a loss of $27,494 in the 
previous fiscal year. President James D. 
Dole reported to stockholders that sig- 
nificant progress had been made during 
the year in the development and market- 
ing of its principal asset, the Martin 
Aseptic Canning System. During the 
year six installations were completed in 
customer’s plants, making a total of 
eight in operation and five others are 
being fabricated for delivery. 


CONTROLS AND EARNINGS 


Profits of First National Stores, New 
England food chain, have -not been re- 
duced by price regulations, Adrian F. 
O’Keeffe, president, told the annual 
stockholders’ meeting during the week. 

Ability of chains and super markets to 
operate on narrowed profit margins, he 
said, is contingent upon an increase in 
volume of sales. First National, he 
added, hopes to develop such an increase. 

While current controls may develop 
more price squeezes than during World 
War II, inequities will be corrected, as 
was done under OPA, he declared. 


SWEETPOTATO STANDARDS 


Standards for both U. S. No. 1 and 
U. S. No. 2 grades of sweetpotatoes for 
canning and for sweetpotatoes for dicing 
and pulping will be effective for use July 
23, 1951, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. This is the first 
time standards for grades have been 
established for these uses. 

The sweetpotato standards were devel- 
oped as the result of a study begun in 
1950 by the Department in cooperation 
with both growers and processors. They 
will be used as a basis in contracting 
between grower and processor. 


STAPLETON-SPENCE 
PACKING CO. 


The Stapleton-Spence Packing Co. has 
been organized at San Jose, California 
with a capital stock of $75,000 by Felix 
J. and Felix L. Stapleton and Oly L. 
Spence. The new concern has taken over 
the Drenton Packing Company of San 
Jose and will feature dried fruit packag- 
ing and canning. Dry pack prunes are 
being put up in 1 lb. cans, along with No. 
2 talls, No. 2%s and No. 10s, as well as 
some larger sizes. Other dried fruits will 
be handled. 


S & W SALES UP 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francis- 
co, California, reports that sales for the 
fiscal year ended April 30 totaled $45,- 
447,202. This compares with $36,022,028 
for the previous year. 
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MORTON SALTER UNIT for filling-line 
use of bulk dry salt. 


PRECISION BULK SALTING 

“Dry salt versus tablet usage”, and 
“simplified, uniform dispensing” are im- 
portant industry subjects covered in an 
eight-page bulletin of the Morton Salt 
Company. Featuring the Salter Unit, 
the brochure offers cost comparison 
charts and contains plant photos showing 
the unit in actual operation on filling 
lines. Write Morton Salt Co., Industrial 
Division, Chicago 3, Illinois for Bulle- 
tin No. 304. 


APPLE STANDARDS REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision, effective July 
23, 1951, of U. S. standards of grades 
for apples. 

Under the revised standards a U. S. 
Extra Fancy grade has been added; the 
U. S. Fancy and U. S. No. 1 grade re- 
quirements remain the same, with the 
exception of stricter color and russeting 
requirements for U. S. Fancy; the grade 
designation of “U. S. Commercial” has 
been changed to “U. S. No. 1 Cookers”; 
and the U.S. Utility Early grade has 
been deleted. Color and defect require- 
ments of U. S. Extra Fancy and U. S. 
Fancy under the revised standards are 
very similar to those for Washington 
Extra Fancy and Washington Fancy, 
respectively. 

This is the first major revision of 
apple standards since 1931. The revision 
was worked out by Department person- 
nel in cooperation with State horticul- 
tural societies and with apple industry 
representatives. 


GETS FUND HONOR 


William H. Eden, vice-president of the 
American Stores Company, has _ been 
named chairman of the food section for 
Philadelphia’s 1952 United Fund Cam- 
paign drive, which starts early next fall. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- | 
cians School for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 138-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER .24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 


. hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 


Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 
(Continued from Page 6) 


TOMATOES 

GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., June 18—To- 
matoes: We have doubled our acreage as 
compared with last year. 

LA JUNTA, COLO., June 23—Tomatoes: 
Early crop was hurt by high winds and 
drought. Lost about 35 to 40 percent of 
crops so far from hail. Remaining acre- 
age in good condition at this time. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 26—Toma- 
toes: Crop thus far looks very good. 
Foliage is heavy, fields generally clean, 
and stand even. The crop has been very 
free from disease and insect damage, but 
weath reconditions at the end of the 
week were ideal for development of 
blight. Blight was reported near Ac- 
comac, Virginia during the week, causing 
all concerned with production of a good 
crop to maintain an adequate control 
program. Fruit sized rapidly during the 
week of favorable weather, and plants 
in all parts of the two states were bloom- 
ing with many fields showing a good first 
cluster set. 

POST FALLS, IDAHO, June 21 — Toma- 
toes: Planted on May 14 to 18. Some 
frost damage first part of June; all re- 


planted. Making good growth. Acreage 
normal. This was the latest damaging 
frost in sixty years for this territory. 


SWEETSER, IND., June 22 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage about same as last year; fields 
look very good at this time. 


SALISBURY, MD., June 25 — Tomatoes: 
In general later than last year due to 
coolness at planting. Prospects good, 
however, but some damage and set back 
from heavy rain, packing soil in some 
eases, drowning out in very few, and 
leaching of fertility. Growers replacing 
fertility by additional fertilizer as side 
dressing. Tomatoes setting good and for 
most part getting proper attention. Hot 
weather now causing good growth. Acre- 
age increased over last year. Disease 
noticed; confined to few spots; early 
blight. Growing in this area certainly 
has been greatly helped by the advice 
contained and circulated through the 
University of Maryland Extension Serv- 
ice “Fact Sheets”. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 18 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage set a little larger than last year. 
Tomato plant shortage prevented setting 
additional acreage. Dry weather at time 
of plant setting required considerable re- 
setting. Recent rains have been fine for 
plants. Considerable early blight on 


plants shipped in from Georgia for green 
wrap crop. Quite a number of our grow- 
ers dusted or sprayed for disease con- 
trol but the blight is so bad in these 
Georgia plants no method of disease 
preventive will save them. If we have 
our customary dry weather in July we 
should have a good crop because most 
plants in this section came from plant 
beds where disease control methods were 
followed. 

WEBSTER, N. Y., June 22—Tomatoes: 
20 percent more acreage; condition good. 

WESTON, OHIO, June 22— Tomatoes: 
Excessive rain. Lost quarter of the 
acreage due to adverse conditions. Less 
acreage planted in this community than 
in last 12 years. 

COLUMBIA, PA., June 25 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage about same; prospects for pack 
about same. Labor situation critical and 
may reduce size of pack. 


OTHER ITEMS 

LA JUNTA, COLO., June 23—Peas: Crop 
damaged early by high winds and 
drought. Lost about 80 percent of acre- 
age by hail. 

Cucumbers: Crop in good condition at 
this time; some loss from hail but were 
able to get acreage replanted. 


THE URSCHEL MODEL “R” is but one of a complete 
lone of widely used cutting equipment. Get the full 
benefit of Urschel’s years of food cutting experience 
for your specific cutting problems. Write: 


URSCHE 
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SLICES 


STRIP-CUTS 


DICES 


Baby foods Pickles © Preserves 

¢ Cherry dicing for ice cream dips 

© Pineapple dicing for crushed pineapple 

* Slicing julienne peaches Maraschino 
Peanuts, walnuts, pecans 

¢ All types of fruits and vegetables 


* Chicken, corned beet for salad and sandwiches 


Why grind, smash or macerate your products when you 
can be sure of uniform, clean-cut, firm pieces. 
End production bottlenecks 


© Speed up cutting line with the Urschel Model “R” 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


manufacturers 
high speed cut 
or delicate fo 


precision, : 
ting equipment i 
Od products 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


NEW PACK JITTERS — Canners, 
some of them at least, have a habit of 
getting jittery each year when the fields 
are in full bloom and the raw product 
starts rolling into the plant. This year, 
and most every other year for that mat- 
ter, distributors aren’t doing much to 
cure canner jitters. Controlled prices, it 
would seem, have put the chips all on 
their side of the table, buying extreme- 
ly short they feel they can’t lose, let- 
ting the canner carry the inventory. Un- 


fortunately, perhaps for the canner, that. 


argument would seem to hold water. 
Past masters and skilled over the years 
at using every trick in the bag to turn 
the market in their favor ‘at pack time, 
this week are making full use of the cur- 
rent Korean peace talks. 

Yes, there are large acreages planted, 
and crops generally look good at this 
writing, but considering the whole pic- 
ture, canned foods marketing should be 
on an orderly basis by the first of Sep- 
tember, certainly by the first of October. 
Between that time there will be many re- 
ports of sales below the market. Some 
will be forced sales, others and most of 
them, will be off quality, just as the 
$1.05, $1.10 and $1.15 peas we here about 
selling here in Eastern markets today. 
Since preparing the accompanying can- 
ners stocks table, distributors stocks 
have come in. Combine the two and you 
get the true picture. Distributors’ May 
1 stocks will be found in the issue of 
June 4, page 20. Current market con- 
ditions are discussed by our other mar- 
ket reporters. 


CANNER STOCKS & SHIPMENTS 


Source—National Canners Association 
Reports. Citrus from Florida Canners 
Association 
Thousands of Actual Cases. 


Shipments 
Season to 
June 1 


Stocks 


June l May 


2,100 936 

2,328 871 

1,388 1,443 

10,078 2,407 

1,212 1,188 

2,141 1,127 

Tomatoes 142 146 

2,560 940 

4,741 8,713 

17,107 5,345 

1951 141 102 

1950 557 200 

1951 685 563 

1950 2,724 1,749 

1951 712 397 

1950 649 462 

1951 1,538 1,062 

1950 3,930 2,411 

Tomato Juice .......... 1951 11,661 1,382 

1950 5,032 1,804 

1951 5,802 1,128 

1950 4,238 1,398 

Crapefruit Juice*...1951 5,202 738 

1950 2,844 743 

Biended Juice* ......1951 2,402 697 

1950 1,556 600 

1951 15,067 8,945 

1950 13,670 4,545 
Florida only. 


19,733 
17,304 
26,724 
27,173 
33,756 
27,789 
20,451 
18,993 
100,664 
91,259 
4,506 
3,623 
19,754 
21,283 
7,274 
6,678 
31,534 
31,584 
24,084 
21,269 
14,008 
12,467 
7,121 
4,544 
6,031 
4,743 
51,244 
43,023 


Total, 4 Veg. ......19§ 


Total, 3 Fruits.... 


Oranze Juice® ........ 


Total, 4 Juices.... 


* Basis 2's, 
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Total, 11 Items....1951 
1950 
Apple Sauce .......... 1951 


21,346 
34,707 12,801 
4,740 1,020 
1950 1,274 n.a. 

1951 2,441 304 
1950 852 n.a. 


8,720 183,442 


165,866 
9,568 
7,716 
3,676 
3.420 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Emphasis Remains On Inventory Liquidation, 
Peace Talk — Coast Spinach Reported 
Cleaned Up —Tri-States And Mid-West 
Peas Offered—Tri-States Ready For Volume 
Operations On Beans—Salmon Dull—Shad- 
ing In Tuna Again — Slight Increase In 
Catch Of Maine Sardines—Sharp Reduction 
In Apricot And Cherry Packs Expected— 
More Optimism In Citrus. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 29, 1951 


THE SITUATION — More opening 
prices on new pack peas came through 
from canners ‘in the Tri-States and Mid- 
west during the week, and buyers are 
standing on the sidelines studying the 
situation preliminary to confirming s.a.p. 
bookings and making additional commit- 
ments. Buying interest in citrus was 
reported on the increase. Notwithstand- 
ing warmer weather, expected broaden- 
ing in canned fish demand has failed to 
materialize. Distributors are still exert- 
ing pressure for rescinding by the ICC 
of its minimum carloading order on can- 
ned foods, effective date of which has 
been postponed from July 1 to July 16. 


THE OUTLOOK—The emphasis_re- 
mains on inventory liquidation, and the 


peace talk covering the Korean situation, 
with its accompanying breaks in com- 
modity market prices, has tended to ac- 
centuate this situation. Buyers are hold- 
ing off the market for new pack canned 
foods, with the exception of short lines, 
where minimum replacement buying is 
indicated. In some quarters of the mar- 
ket, operators are disposed to discount 
the economists’ predictions of a renewal 
of inflationary pressure later in the year, 
and are instead apprehensive over the 
possibility of an over-all price break pre- 
cipitated by a “peace scare.” 


TOMATOES—Reports from the Tri- 
States are to the effect that canners will 
not be running on tomatoes to any extent 
until mid-July. There is still interest in 
moderate quantities for shipment as 
packed. Meanwhile, the spot situation 
remains tight. California canners are 
booking s.a.p. orders. 


SPINACH — Coast reports indicate 
that canners are closely sold up on 
spring pack spinach, and the market is 
in firm shape with fancy 2s held at $1.35, 
2%s at $1.65, and 10s at $5.25, f.o.b. 


PEAS — Maryland canners were re- 
ported quoting new pack full standard 
303 sweet peas at $1.25, f.o.b., with the 
early pack well sold up. Offerings of 
303s at $1.15 were reportedly made, but 
these were believed to be off-standards. 
A major Wisconsin canner during the 
week announced tentative opening prices, 
as follows: Alaskas, extra standard No. 
3 sieve in No. 1 tins, $1.12%%4; standard 
4-sieve in No. 1 tins, 90 cents; fancy 
1-sieve 303s, $2.40; fancy 2-sieve 303s, 
$2.25; fancy 3-sieve 303s, $1.55; extra 


Commodity 


VEGETABLES: 

Beans, ANG WAX 
Corn 
Peas 
Tomatoes 


3,927 
6,832 
5,686 


2,459 


Fruits: 
Apricots 562 
Fruit cocktail! 2,230 
Peaches 3,897 
Pears 1,132 
Pineapple 4,517 
JUICES: 
Tomato? 
Grapefruit 
Orange 
Citrus blend 
Pineapple 


3,541 
2,312 
2,245 
1,004 
1,938 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS JUNE 1, 1951 


(Including Warehouses of Retail Food Chains) 
Compiled by Bureau of the Census 


(Thousands of actual cases) 


All sizes smaller 


6/1/51 


1 Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (except citrus). ™ 
2 Includes vegetable juice combinaticn containing at least 70 percent tomato juice. 


Institution sizes, 
all sizes No. 10 
or larger 
5/1/51 6/1/50 


than No. 10 
6/1/51 


991 
752 
800 
647 


120 
297 
611 
261 
636 


206 

47 

31 

14 

2,109 54 
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standard 3-sieve 303s $1.35; standard 
8-sieve 303s, $1.20; extra standard 4- 
sieve 303s, $1.20; standard 4-sieve 303s, 
$1.15; No. 2 tins, fancy 1-sieve $2.65, 
2-sieve $2.50; 3-sieve $1.75; extra stand- 
ard 8-sieve $1.50; standard 3-sieve $1.30; 
extra standard 4-sieve $1.30; standard 
4-sieve $1.25; No. 10s, extra standard 
3-sieve $8.00; standard 3-sieve $7.00; 
extra standard 4-sieve $7.00; standard 
4-sieve $6.50. On allsweets, 10s were 
listed at $8.75 for fancy 3-sieve, $8.00 
for extra-standard 3-sieve, with fancy 
4-sieve at $8.25 and extra standards at 
$7.25. Extra standard 5-sieve allsweets 
were posted at $6.50 and standards at 
$6.25. Seller guarantees to adjust buy- 
er’s invoices should later ceilings work 
out lower. 


BEANS—Reports from the Tri-States 
are to the effect that canners are about 
ready for volume operations on the new 
green pack, with many planning to con- 
centrate on 303s and 10s. 


SALMON — New business in salmon 
continues in the doldrums, with buyers 
studying early pack results in Alaska for 
some line on the future trend of the mar- 
ket. Canners are offering new pack Cop- 
per River sockeye halves at $20, with a 
fair amount of early business done at 
this figure. Reports from Alaska indi- 
cate a heavy early-season production in 


the Cook Inlet area, bolstered by a heavy 
run of Kings and the operations of a 
substantially augmented fishing fleet. 


TUNA — The recent recovery in the 
California market was short-lived, and 
prices are again coming in for shading 
in the face of a continued light trade 
replacement buying volume. The mar- 
ket for prompt shipment, f.o.b. Califor- 
nia canneries, is nominally quoted at $14 
for fancy solid pack whitemeat halves, 
$12 for whitemeat chunk and flake 
halves, $10.50 for grated whitemeat 
halves, $12.50 for fancy solid pack light- 
meat halves, and $11.75 for standard 
lightmeat halves. ' 


SARDINES—A slight pick-up in the 
catch is reported from Maine, but opera- 
tions are not yet at a real volume level. 
New pack is quoted at $6.75 for new 
pack quarter keyless oils, subject to con- 
firmation and.OPS regulation. There 
are still carryover sardines reported 
available, however, on the basis of $6.00- 
$6.25, Maine. 


APRICOTS—Reports from the Coast 
quote canners as forecasting a sharply 
reduced apricot pack this year, and a 
curtailed supply for the civilian market 
after the needs of the armed forces are 
met. Meanwhile, canners are experienc- 
ing their usual difficulties in contracting 


with growers for the fruit, with indica- 
tions that the base price will be con- 
siderably over that at which the bulk of 
the crop moved to processors last season. 


CHERRIES—The cherry pack outlook 
on the Coast continues unfavorable. In 
the Northwest, growers have run prices 
up to the point where some canners will 
pack only limited quantities for the 
armed forces. California canners expect 
only a limited outturn, with’ a consider- 
able proportion of the expected total al- 
ready earmarked for Quartermaster 
Corps buyers. 


CITRUS—tThere has been no change in 
the price basis for canned Florida citrus 
products, but distributors are reported 
taking hold of the market in a better 
way, and with extensive advertising and 
promotional operations scheduled, the 
trade is more optimistic with respect to 
the possibility of moving current heavy 
production into consumption. 


BUY BROKERAGE FIRM 


C. A. McEwan, G. W. Hinchceliff, R. J. 
Burlette, and G. J. McKee, have acquired 
the business of Miller-Holl-Hopkins, 
Pittsburgh food brokers. 

All have been associated with the oper- 
ation for many years. 


PROFIT. 


HAMACHEK ELEVATOR PEA SAVER 


Pea vines discharged from a viner contain threshed peas that have been entangled 


with mats of vines. The Elevator Pea Saver is a patented device which rolls over 
and pulls apart each mat of vines as it passes up the discharge elevator of a viner. 
By this action these threshed peas, normally lost, are recovered in the chaff separ- 
ator or tailing machine of the viner. The increased yields from the vines without 
additional seed, land rental, field supervision, or labor costs enhance profit. 
Hamachek Elevator Pea Savers are available for all makes of viners. WRITE 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CoO. 
«GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Establish KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 1924 
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-CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Plan To Let Canners Carry The 
Stocks—New Pack Pineapple Offered—Cit- 
rus Unchanged—Northwest Cherry Pack To 
Be Extremely Small—Large Crop of RSP 
Cherries On Trees, Price Bickering—Ozark 
And Tri-States Packing Beans— 
Fish Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 28, 1951 


THE SITUATION — This week 


brought no improvement in the pro- . 


longed period of reducing inventories 
and resulting dull business activity. 
Even the close proximity of new packs 
is causing no excitement as the trade are 
convinced that with the exception of one 
or two less important items there will 
be plenty of merchandise available and 
this year distributors have decided the 
canning industry will have to carry the 
bulk of the pack against which buyers 
will draw as needed. The trade feel 
price controls will prevent any advances 
over openings and even if such was not 
the case nobody seems to care. The im- 
portant fact is to reduce stocks to a mini- 
mum and keep them there while building 
up cash reserves for what might come. 
That is the trade’s contention in a nut- 
shell and the peace feelers from the Far 
East accompanied with today’s break in 
the stock and commodity markets has 
further strengthened their convictions. 


With the month of June drawing to a 
close, more canners are beginning opera- 
tions on new packs although prices are 
lagging in some cases due to Washing- 
ton’s inability to produce pricing for- 
mulas on schedule. Illinois canners have 
already started on peas and Wisconsin 
is expected to get under way this week. 
The pack is about two weeks late but 
Icoks excellent and should come through 
in good shape if blistering weather can 
be avoided during July. Northwest can- 
ners are now starting on what little 
cherries will be available this year and 


pineapple will start going into cans at 
once. These packs along with southern 
tomatoes and beans have given the trade 
something to work on but with the excep- 
tion of cherries, which will be woefully 
short, buying is only in very limited 
quantities. At the moment there is no 
indication such buying methods will be 
changed in the near future. 


PINEAPPLE — With the canning of 
Hawaiian pineapple now under way re- 
ports reaching here indicate an increase 
of about 12 percent over last year, just 
about the quantity wanted by the gov- 
ernment which means the same amount 
will be available for civilian buyers as 
last year. For July-August shipment new 
pack pineapple is offered on the basis of 
$3.05 for fancy 2% sliced, $2.67% for 2s, 
$1.35 for 1s flat and $12.40 for tens. 
Fancy crushed is offered at $2.27% for 
2s, $1.62% for 211s, $1.25 for 1s and 
$10.60 for tens in natural juice. Fancy 
chunks are listed at $2.90 for 2's, $2.55 
for 2s, $1.62% for 211s and $11.60 for 
tens. Fancy juice is offered at 85 cents 
for 211s, $1.12% for 2s, $2.75 for 3s and 
$5.70 for tens, all f.o.b. the Islands. 


CITRUS—Prices remained unchanged 
from the low level reached last week al- 
though despite below cost offerings very 
little buying was evident this week. Be- 
cause of the weakness in citrus there is 
little confidence with the trade coming 
into the market only when forced to and 
complaining bitterly about the slow 
movement. Final sales figures are ex- 
pected to be away off from last year un- 
less present low prices stimulate activ- 
ity on the part of the consumer. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this section have already started on 
Royal Anne cherries and will follow im- 
mediately on Bings. One of the largest 
factors involved reports their entire an- 
ticipated pack of both items already sold 
firm at opening with prices expected to 
be sharply higher than last year. This 
is difficult to explain as such action is 
entirely contrary to the trade’s general 
policy but is probably due to the extreme 
shortage of fruit. 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 


RENNEBURG 
Continuous 
COOKERS 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 
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RSP CHERRIES —A large crop of 
cherries is on the trees in both Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan and growers are ex- 
pected to push for prices considerably 
higher than last year because of the 
shortage of cherries on the West Coast. 
There are all kinds of guesses about 
opening prices as growers are thinking 
in terms of 11 cents while canners, with 
an eye on a large pack, would like to pay 
much closer to 8 cents. If matters fol- 
low the usual course, prices eventually 
paid will more than likely favor the 
grower. 


BEANS—Ozark canners are shipping 
new pack beans into this market in a 
limited manner at prices quoted last week. 
Tri-State canners are now in operation 
on French style beans and have offered 
them in Chicago on the basis of $1.60 for 
fancy 2s with tens at $7.25. Like so 
many other items buying is only spotty. 


CANNED FISH — Distributors are 
buying in routine quantities only as can- 
ned fish is considered a high priced item 
plus the fact that the tuna market is 
quite unsettled at the moment. Compe- 
tition between California canners is keen 
and while various kinds of deals are 
rumored stocks are generally offered at 
$12.50 for light meat %s fancy grade, 
$12.00 for standard, $10.50 for chunks 
and $10.00 for flakes. Old pack Maine 
sardines are offered at $6.00 and up with 
the new pack being held for slightly 
more money. Salmon canners seem to be 
having trouble and nothing is offered 
— old pack chums at $19.00 for 1s 
tall. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


More Activity — Carryover Stocks At Low 

Level—Asparagus Canning About At End— 

Business On New Pack Tomatoes — Pine- 
apple Unchanged—Fish Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., June 25, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market has shown slightly more activity 
during the week, with offerings of new- 
pack tomatoes, asparagus and spinach 
accounting for much of this. There has 
also been increased interest shown in 
spot offerings of fruits of 1950 pack, 
with this stimulated by the release of 
statistics showing the very small quan- 
tities in the hands of canners, sold and 
unsold. In canned fish, interest centers 
largely around tuna, this being about 
the only item generally available. And 
this is one of the few items on which the 
market is weak. 


STATISTICS — The Canners League 
of California has brought out statistics 
covering the carryover stocks of canned 
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fruits, tomatoes and tomato products 
held by California canners as of June 1. 
Those covering cling peaches, fruits for 
salad, fruit cocktail and mixed fruits 
were compiled by the Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board. Fruits are on a 24/2% 
case basis, with tomatoes in actual cases. 
Stocks of canned apricots, sold and un- 
sold amounted to 115,368 cases, of which 
53,304 cases were unsold; sweet cherries, 
28,436, with 13,848 unsold; pears, 163,- 
715, with 86,536 unsold; cling peaches, 
531,326, with 114,229 unsold; freestone 
peaches, 52,239, with 11,890 unsold; fruit 
cocktail, 489,563, with 150,649 unsold; 
fruits for salad, 52,691, with 23,203 un- 
sold, and mixed fruits, 3,950, with un- 
sold 2,188. 


Some of the carryovers of canned 
fruits are less than one fourth the quan- 
tities listed a year earlier. Apricots 
were 115,368 cases, against 531,834 last 
year; cherries, 28,436 against 119,238; 
cling peaches, 531,326, against 2,057,752; 
free peaches, 52,239 against 271,259; 
fruit cocktail, 489,563, against 2,104,180; 
fruits for salad, 52,691, against 363,271, 
and mixed fruits, 3,950, against 28,907. 
The only fruit listed which was in larger 
supply on June 1, 1951, than a year 
earlier was pears at 163,715 cases, and 
which was down to 137,174 cases, sold 


and unsold in canners’ hands, on this 
date in 1950. 


The story in canned tomatoes and to- 
mato products is much the same as in 
fruits. The carryover of tomatoes, both 
round and Italian, was 104,041 cases, 
against 1,284,572 cases a year earlier, 
and this year but 8,363 cases were un- 
sold. Stocks of tomato juice, sold and 
unsold, were 622,322 cases, against 
1,897,562 a year earlier, with 199,280 un- 
sold; tomato catsup, 339,949, against 
798,666 last year, with 229,978 unsold; 
tomato chili sauce, 25,199, against 130,- 
534 last year, with 16,721 unsold; tomato 
sauce, 85,713, against 744,716 last year, 
with 25,566 unsold; tomato puree, 23,580, 
against 211,882 last year, with 1,974 un- 
sold; tomato paste, 80,476, against 682,- 
277 last year, with 6,853 unsold; tomato 
products not otherwise specified, 2,015 
cases, against 8,969 last year, with 165 
unsold. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is largely at an end, although some 
operators may run over a few days into 
July. The output is definitely short of 
that of last year and of some other sea- 
sons. Prices have been out for some 
time, with those of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation among the last to make 
an appearance. This firm is quoting pic- 
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nic Early Garden tips in green tipped 
and white asparagus at $2.89%, and pic- 
nie salad points at $3.26. In all green 
asparagus No. 2 Mary Washington is 
quoted at $4.71. 


TOMATOES—Some business is being 
done on new packs tomatoes, with much 
of this for the first of the pack. Quite 
a few canners are actively pressing for 
business, anxious to get orders on their 
books before the season gets under way. 
The acreage of tomatoes for processing 
is not far from being double that of last 
year and will be close to the 150,000 acre 
mark. Should the growing season prove 
a good one it is quite possible that the 
pack may amount to 40 million cases, or 
more, counting products. Buyers are 
watching the situation closely and while 
they see the advantage of getting some 
early deliveries of some items, seem to 
feel that with such a large pack in sight 
there is no need to anticipate require- 
ments far in advance. Prices quoted so 
far run a wide range and a definite mar- 
ket has not been established as yet. Buf- 
fet tomato sauce is offered around $4.00 
a case, No. 10 puree at $6.25-$6.50 and 
No. 10 catsup at $7.00. 


PINEAPPLE — The California Pack- 
ing Corporation is quoting prices on can- 
red pineapple and pineapple juice for 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC: 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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July and August shipment. List prices 
remain unchanged at $3.20 for No. 2% 
sliced, $2.80 for No. 2s sliced and $1.42% 
for No. 1 flat, all for Del Monte and fea- 
tured brands. Juice is offered at $1.17% 
for No. 2, 90 cents for No. 211, $2.90 for 
46-oz. and $6.00 for No. 10. Most items 
in No. 10s in sliced are withdrawn, but 
this size is to be had in crushed in juice 
for bakers and confectioners at $10.60. 


POTATOES — New potatoes of 1951 
pack are being offered at $1.29% for 
No. 2s. This item is packed in the San 
Francisco Bay area in a limited way and 
sold a year ago at $1.22%. 


SALMON — The canned fish market 
continues quiet with spot offerings lim- 
ited, except in the case of tuna. Some 
offerings of early pack Alaska salmon 
are being made but the trade is looking 
askance at halves at $20.00 a case. Most 
of the sales of salmon are on chums of 
last year’s pack, with $19.50 and $20.00 
the prevailing prices. 

The 1950 pack of canned salmon in 
the Pacific Coast States is placed at 
1,001,819 standard cases, made up of 
chinook, chum, pink, red, silver and steel- 
head salmon. Packs were made in 31 
plants in Washington, 13 in Oregon and 
one in California. The pack was about 
130,000 cases smaller than in 1949, or 
about 12 percent, but the value increased 
by more than 22 percent to $27,187,060. 


SQUID—A pack of about 165,000 
cases of squid has been made this year 
in California, with most of this at Mon- 
terey, although southern California has 
also made a small pack, the first on rec- 
ord. A survey of the market indicates 
that $4.75 a case is the prevailing price, 
although there are reports of sales at 10 
cents less. Last year, the price was 
$4.50. 


THE PROBLEM OF 


FEEDING SEASONAL WORKERS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


_ bowls which the workers themselves will 


put in a trash can after they have eaten. 
For coffee there are ten gallon containers 
with spigot attachments from which 
workers can serve themselves with paper 
cups. The Vacuum Can Company, 19 
South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, makes a 
variety of vacuum food containers some 
of which are being used by canners in 
just this way. 


Arrangements with the outside caterer 
vary, but usually involve investment by 
the company of any facilities at the point 
or service. Under the above scheme, for 
instance, the canner would construct a 
serving counter at his own expense. If 
paper were used, he would’nt have the 
plumbing expense of providing hot water 
and dishwashing equipment satisfactory 


of bettercolor . . 
body, least separation . . 


use of Langsenkamp equipment. 


Hot-Break Unit 


FOR FINEST TOMATO JUICE 


AT LOWER COST 


Canners who install Langsenkamp units get juice 
. choicest flavor; juice of good 
. produced in larger 
volume at a cost that means more profit! 
advantage of the many savings afforded through 


Indiana Juice Extractor 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


to the local health authorities. Most 
sanitary codes specify paper service as 
an alternative to standard dishwashing 
procedures. The restaurant man, for his 
part, would probably want to invest in 
the carrying containers and the truck, 
which would be useful to him in expand- 
ing further into the industrial and home 
catering. 


COST 


According to the Paper Cup & Con- 
tainer survey, most plants don’t quite 
break even on their industrial food serv- 
ice, although they are more apt to keep 
out of the red if they use a caterer than 
if they go it alone. In any case, the 
short line systems which are ideal for 
canneries break even more frequently 
than the cafeterias and waiter service 
restaurants maintained by some manu- 
facturers. Average loss of the 97 com- 
panies reporting a dollars and cents 
deficit on their food service after fixed 
charges was in the neighborhood of 50 
cents a worker a month—a sum most 
companies regarded as a reasonable in- 
vestment in employee morale and 
efficiency. 


J. E. MILLER DEAD 


Joseph E. Miller, head of Miller-Holl- 
Hopkins, long prominent in Pittsburgh 
food circles, died in that city on June 11. 


Take 


index. 


Langsenkamp Juice 
Strainer 


CANNERS DIRECTORY 
1951 


LIST OF THE CANNERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION from authoritative sources. 


Gives location of firms and their plants and 
products packed in each. 
Membership in N. C. A. indicated. 


Also lists members of the National Food Brokers 


and Canning Machinery & Supplies Associations. 


Sold to the Trade at $2.50 
per copy,. postage prepaid 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


National Canners’ Association 
1133 20th Street, N. W. 


Full commodity 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cinnery unless otherwise 
specified, ) 


VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fan., Nat., No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 3.95 
Fey., Green, No. 2, 
Colessal & Mammoth............ 4.60 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 3038 i. 50 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 


No. 303 


COR, 


9021.95 
6.50-7.00 


Std., 
No. 2 
No. 10 
MIDWEST 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2 
2 sv. 
3 sv. 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1 
No. 303 
No, 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ......... 1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2... 1.50 
No. 3803 1.25 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 2 
No, 10 
4 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 
1, 
No. 10 
5 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 2 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 


Ozarks 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.00 
1.25-1.37 
6.50-6.75 


Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.00 
S, LIMA 
Ea:t, Fey., Tiny Gr., 
2.90-2.95 


} 


Std "Gr., 

7" Med., Gr., No. 308......2. 40-2. 45 

Tex oo Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1.25 
No 8.50 
Green 9.50 

BEE! 

10. 


Fey., “Cut, "No. 2 
10 


Feoy., No. 2 05-1.10 


tring, Fey., NO. 


. Sliced, Fey., No. 303 
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No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2, Diced 
No. 2, Cut 
20/0 
30 0 
60/0 


Fey., Wh., No. 10, 
CARROTS 
N.Y... Fey... Diced, No. 
No. 10 
Midwest, Fcy., 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 
Texas, Fey., Sl., 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
CORN 
East 


Diced, No. 1 


Std., "No. 303 

No. 303 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 308... 
12 oz., Vac. 

Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 oz 
No. 303 
12 oz. Vac. 
No, 2 
No. 10 


C.S., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

HOMINY 

Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00-1.05 

No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308........000+ 2.00 
No. 2 2.25 

No. 2 
No. 10 


Ex. 4 sv., 


10 

Std., 4 sv.,'No. 1 
No. 303 
No. 10 

NortTHWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 308.........00 1.45-1.50 

TEXAS 

Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 
No. 10 7.40 

POTATOES (White) 

No. 2 
No. 10 

POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sa. ...... 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Sm. Whole, 20/22.........00 1.25 

100/110 ct. 6.00 
220-240 ct. ...... 


-85- .90 
-90-1.00 
4.25-4.50 


1.92% 


1951 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .874%4- .90 
-9744-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 


SPINACH (New Pack) 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 
1 


. 303 
2 1.45-1.60 

. 2% 1.85-1.95 

10 6.25-7.00 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
1.25 
No. 10 5.75 


TOMATOES 
Florida, Std., No. 1 .......... 1.2214-1.25 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Texas, Std., No. 308............ 1.65-1.70 
No, 2 1.75-1.85 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 o2z.........Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 


FRUITS 
APPLES 


N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 
Baked, No. 803 2.30 


APPLE SAUCE 
Calif., Fey., No. 808 1.35 
No. 2 
No. 10 
N. Fey., No. 808... 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 
Choice, No. 2 
Std., No. 2% 
BLUEBERRIES 
Fey., No. 300 
No. 10 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2 
No. 10 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%.......... 
Choice 
Standard 
No. 10, Ch. 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2.... 
White, No. 2 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, No. 2% 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 
No. 303 
No. 1T 
No. 2% 
N.Y., Bart., Ch., No. 2 
No. 2% 
Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 20°........00.—— 


| 
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PEACHES 
Choice, No. 2% 
Std., No. 2% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Si., No. 2. 


Choice, SL, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........0004 2.40 
No. 2% 

Broken Slices, No. 10 


JUICES 
APPLE 


46 oz., Tin 2.50 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
Calif., No. 2 
46 oz. 


GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 3.45-3.75 
Calif., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 


ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
No. 10 


TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2 ..... 
46 oz. 
46 02. 2.60 
No. 10 4.90 


-90-1.00 
2.00-2.25 


1.32% 


2.95 


FISH’ 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 438 oz. 
SALMON—PER 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T. 


% 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 


SARDINES—PEr 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless............ 6.00-6.75 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
No. 1 T., Nat. 


SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3. 
4.25-4.35 
Large 
Jumbo 
TUNA—PEeER CASE 
’ Fey., White Meat, 14’s 
Chunks & Flakes 
Grated 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s 
Std. 
Chunks & Flakes. 
Grated 


50 

50 

05 

30 

2.80 

00 

Fey Diced, No. 1 15 Crushed, 

.85- .90 

«951.00 

f 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303......... 

> 

No, 10 

Fey., 8 8V., NO. 

8 Zc 821% 

Med., Red, No. 1 

NOMINAl 

Nominal 

Nominal 

NOMinal 

Sho 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 


offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—9 used #4 & 5 CRCO Bean Pregraders, 3 motor 
driven 6 belt drive; 3 Model F CRCO Bean Snippers: 2 Urschel 
Bean Cutters; 1 Home-Made Washer. All in good condition. 
Cass County Canning Co., P. O. Box 351 Atlanta, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 #1 Can Continuous Rotary Cookers, factory 
rebuilt; 1 Ayars 16 valve Juice Filler, completely rebuilt. Dixie 
Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—3 Pea Fillers and 3 A. K. Robins Blanchers, 2 
used only one year, 1 never used. Lineboro Canning Co., Line- 
boro, Md. 
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FOR SALE—One Cooling Tank 25 feet long, like new, priced 
for quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 
8216 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 
1744, 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp Unscrambler; 1 Veri-Best 


Box Making Machine. Both in good condition and priced for 


quick sale. If interested contact: Green Giant Co., Blue Moun- 
tain Division, Martinsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Steam Tomato Scalder: 1 Peerless Double 


Husker; 1 #2 Almond Right Angle Drive. 
Taneytown, Md. 


E. J. Nusbaum, 


FOR SALE—Four 1000 gal. Pulp Tanks, complete with #55 
Super Coils, traps, and valves. One of these units never un- 
crated. Lomax Canning Co., Lomax, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Special Bargain, brand new in original crate, 
Ayars 12 valve Liquid Filler set for #1 cans, sprocket drive, 
stainless steel bowl, bronze valves, 100 CPM, special price for 
quick sale $1975.00. Adv. 5169, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 - 9-pocket Ayars Tomato & Bean Filler, belt 
drive, change parts for #1 and #2 cans, in good condition; 
1 - 12-pocket Wolfinger Beet Cutter, motor drive, good condition; 
2 A. K. Robins Shaker Washers, good condition, belt drive; 1 
Sinclair-Scott Rod Washer, Model “C”, motor driven, 2” spac- 
ings, never been uncrated; 1 Sinclair-Scott Dewatering Reel, 
motor driven, good condition; 1 Food Machinery 12-pocket S/S 
Filler, set for #10 cans, parts for #2 and 46 ounce, fair con- 
dition. All of the above machinery for sale as listed on the 
usual terms. Delta Canning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—70 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; 1-50 gal. and 
2-250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles with double motion 
agitator; Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting Machine; 4 Indiana 
Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vegetable and Potato Steamer and 
Washer; 2 Stainless Clad Coil Tanks or Pasteurizer Vats 10’ L 
x 57” W x 57” deep; 20 Steel Tanks with brewery glass lining, 
5,000 to 8,500 gal.; Ayars 8-pocket Model “C’’ Pea and Bean 
Fillers; Wrap Around Can Labelers. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two Food Machinery Hand Pack Fillers, Figure 
460, new in 1947, used one month only, ideal for packing pickles, 
vegetables, etc., immediate delivery, to be sold at fraction of 
new cost. Adv. 5170, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 large Juice Extractor; 1-12 valve FMC Juice 
Filler for 46 oz. & #10 cans; 3 half ton Canners Electric Hoist; 
3-42” x 72” Open Retorts; 3-42” x 72” Closed Retorts; Taylor 
Automatic Pressure & Temp. Controls; Taylor Recording Con- 
trols; 1 Sterling Vegetable Peeler; 1 Lye Vegetable Peeler; 1 
Pfaudler Steam Peeler; 2 Peerless Exhaust Boxes; 1 Kyler 
Labeler; 3 Kyler Boxers; 1 Robins Bean Cutter; 1 M & S Filler; 
2-7 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler; 1 FMC Hand Pack Filler; 
1-12” Gate Valve; 18-6” Gate Valves; 2 Wisconsin Washers 
Write: W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—20 ft. Rotary Washer; 16 ft. Steel Soaking 
Tank; 30 ft. LaPorte Peeling Table; Robins Peeling Pump; +00 
ft. 4 in. Steel Pipe; 4 Cooking Vats; 13 Crates; 40 ft. I-Beam 
with trolley and hoist; Circle Hoist; 10 ft. Packing Table with 
can chute and feed chain; Deming Deep Well Pump; 170 ft. 
2% in. Steel Pipe; 60 H.P. Boiler; 10 H.P. Steam Engine; 5 
H.P. Steam Engine; 2-10 ft. Rapid Standard Rollers; 2000 - % 
Baskets; 200,000 Tomato Labels; 50,000 Turnip Green Labels; 
Tomato Washer and Scalder; Pipe; Shafts; Pulleys; ete. Adv. 
5171 The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Urschel Model J Dicer and Strip Cutter for flat 
products. Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, Va. Phone: 
Eastville 8122. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Cannery located at Post Falls, Idaho, close to 
the Columbia Basin. Products: Green Beans, Tomatoes, Sour 
Cherries, Apples, etc. 100 thousand apple vinegar plant ad- 
jacent to canning factory. Fire proof warehouses. Adv. 5172, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—Michael-Leonard Seed Corn. 250 lbs. Tender- 
most 18, 50 lbs. Ioana and 200 Ibs. F. H. Woodruff & Sons Gol- 
den Security. E. J. Nusbaum, Taneytown, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Middle age man with broad experi- 
ence in Canning Industry. Supervision of plant layout, manu- 
facturing and production of quality foods including tomato juice, 
catsup, sauce, soup, pumpkin, sweet and white potatoes, pork 
and beans, soups, spaghetti, asparagus, dog food, and other 
items. Best references. Available now. Adv. 5167, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


OPPORTUNITY—My years of experience in making quality 
canned foods may be needed by you. Are you getting the most 
out of your plant? If you are interested in making new prod- 
ucts or improving present ones, my services are available to 
show you how. Best references. Adv. 5168, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—To Buy Dented and Rusty Canned Foods. 
Evans Surplus, 247 E. Vernor, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—419 Ibs. Krinkled Vegetable Parchment Paper, 
size 5” x 5”, 35¢ per Ib. F.O.B. our plant. Lents & Wiggins 
Canning Co., Box 104, Lawton, Okla. 


MORRAL CORN 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Ken 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


—— SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HEARTENING 


The company was on a thirty mile hike to Houston. 
After walking for three hours the Major halted a 
farmer and asked him: 

“How far is it to Houston?” 


“Oh, about ten miles,” replied the rustic. 

After walking another hour the Major stopped an- 
other farmer and asked him the same thing. 

“TI should say about ten miles,” was the reply. 
- The body continued on its weary way for two hours, 
and then they came to a constable. 

“How far is it to Houston?” again asked the Major. 

“About ten miles.” 

“Thanks,” cried the Major, “we’re holding our own.” 


In a small Western beer-joint about twenty brawny 
punchers were passing the time of day when suddenly 
a notorious badman came ranting in, pistols blazing 
right and left, and shouted to the crowd, “All of you 
dirty skunks clear out of here.” The rush for exits 
raised a cloud of dust, and when it cleared only one 
wizened little man was left. The badman turned upon 
him and, waving his smoking pistol, asked, “Well?” 

“The place was sure full of them, wasn’t it?” the 
little chap replied. 


“What are they moving that church and school for?” 

“T’ll tell you. I’m mayor of this here diggin’s and 
I’m for law enforcement pure and simple. We’ve got 
an ordinance that says there ain’t to be no saloons 
within 300 feet of a church buildin’ or school house, so 
we’re movin’ the church and the school.” 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


M URFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER Ge. 7. 


TOMATO SCALDER F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
A 0 & C 0 C United Company, Westminster, Md. 
ag Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 
CANS 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment American Can Company, New York City 


Continental Can Co., New York City 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemital Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


EM BOSSE D. MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 


Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, III. 
: SALT 
al : Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michae! Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Double set of feed rolls accurately 
guides corn from feed chain to knives. 


Rotary cutting head follows shape of 
the ear, cuts corn close and clean. 


= 


A key machine in any corn line, the versatile FMC 
Universal Corn Cutter can be installed with either left 

or right hand feed, can be used for either cream style 

or whole grain corn. A self-contained, neat, compact 

unit, the FMC Cutter is designed with hinged housing 

sections to permit easy access to and removal of the cutting 
and scraping heads. High-speed knives in the rotary head 
closely follow the contour of every ear, removing 

even the end kernels for a uniform cut and maximum recovery. 
( apacities are approximately 30—No. 2 cpm 

fr cream style, 25—No. 2 cpm for whole grain corn. 


Indispensable isp for fast, efficient cor 


Write for full information, or call preparation, the FMC Husker severs, 
your nearest FMC representative butts, loosens; and strips ears. Leaves 


corn clean and undamaged. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


FOOD MACHINERY General. Sales Offices: 
AND CHEMICAL 
IE EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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more natural fruit 
flavor and better texture 


in canned fruits 


Cerelose and Puritose are 
registered trade-marks of 
Corn Products Refining Company 
New York, N. Y. 


CERELOS 


... depend on 
CERELOSE 


FRUIT CANNERS count on CERELOSE 
to help plumping and improve texture. It 
also brings out more of the natural fruit 


flavor...just what the consumer wants. ¥ 
CERELOSE is dextrose... a natural sugar p lJ R IT0 SE 


found in mature, well-ripened fruits. BRAND 


CORN SYRUP 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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